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Foreword 

The hope of our free society lies in the public schools. It is 
here that the society of tomorrow begins to take shape; here 
that the spark, the strength, the character of our democracy 1 

gen TheNational Committee for Support of the Public Schools 
was organized in January 1962 by a bipartisan group of com- 
munity° leaders who believe that the survival and progress ° f 
the United States depend as never before upon full develop- 
ment of our human resources. That our school system 's 
good one is unquestionably true. It is equally true that it has 
not kept pace with the mounting demands of the times. 

A much stronger national determination to improve e 
scope and quality of public education is urgently needed. 
Accordingly, the Committee has these objectives: 

1 To publicize individual and social benefits which accrue 
from investment in the right kind and amount of public 

education 

2 To focus public attention on individual and social prob- 
lems' associated with inadequate schooling of a considerable 
percent of citizens 

3. To point out areas of educational policy and action 
essential for full development of human resources 

4 To identify fiscal action essential to adequate financial 
support for effective public education at all levels, from kinder- 
garten through grade 14. 

The public school problem challenges each member o 
every community. Efforts to develop a system of public edu- 
cation to meet the demands of today and tomorrow should be 
based on fact and on thoughtful deliberation. Accordingly, _ the 
Committees program emphasizes factual studies, believing tha 
people will act when they are fully informed. 

P This report, Changing Demands on Education and Their 
Fiscal Implications, is the Committees first effort to mcrease 
understanding and to stimulate organized effort on behalf o 
public schools throughout the country. We hope that it will 
lead many citizens to examine carefully the urgency and the 
dimensions of the school problem and to unite in a common 
effort to make more effective use of education in developing 

our human resources. Agnes e. Meyer, Chairman 

National Committee for Support of the Public Schools 
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Field of 
This Report 



This report is concerned primarily with the interrelations 
of education and economics as they affect the well-being ot 
the individual and the nation. This emphasis in no sense 
implies that economic considerations should predominate in 
determining the purposes and content of public education. 

The fact is, however, that regardless of the point ot view 
one takes concerning this public service, it is costing a lot ot 
money and, according to careful estimates, will cost more 

with each passing year. _ . . 

This fact tends to evoke two differing reactions. One pomt 
of ’’ 3W, while acknowledging that values accrue to society 
fro quality education, maintains that expenditures for public 
schools fall on the consumption side of the economic ledger. 
This point of view holds that taxes decrease the amount of 
capital available for investment. Hence, public school expendi- 
tures are something on which we must save if investment and 
economic growth are not to be hampered. 

Another point of view that has received increasing attention 
in recent years is one that maintains that wise expenditure tor 
education is economic investment. By developing human re- 
sources through education and other services such as health 
programs, a stock of human capital is built up which is an es- 
sential ingredient of a productive and viable economy. 

The point of view of this report is that expenditure for good 
schools is both a high order of consumption and an essential 
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CHANGING DEMANDS ON EDUCATION 



form of investment. This should be taken into account in deter- 
mining what amounts may wisely be budgeted for public 
education. 

Education for intellectual development and for informed 
and perceptive minds was never needed more than it is today. 
The danger is that when education is thought of solely in these 
lofty and noble terms it is likely to suffer financial limitations 
which will prevent full achievement of both its intellectual 
and its economic goals. The latter cannot be ignored in a na- 
tion such as the United States, in which world leadership and 
even survival depend upon economic power. 

Accordingly, this report explores the economics of education 
from several approaches. It deals with these questions: 

1. Wbr* are some of the major demands of modern tech- 
nology on '.x.e public schools? 

2. What is the relation of education to individual earnings? 

3. What new insights and evidences are economists develop- 
ing concerning education as investment in human capital and 
as a factor in national economic growth? 

4. What is the effect of education when its full power is 
focused on a particular segment of production? 

5. What are the individual and social penalties resulting 
from denial of adequate schooling to a considerable percentage 
of our population? 

6. What are some of the requisites for the development of 
a system of public education which is right in amount and kind? 

7. Has the financial support of public schools been suffi- 
ciently responsive to the demands made upon them? 

8. What expenditures will be required in the future for the 
effective development of public schools? 

9. What are some of the fiscal actions required to provide 
adequate financing for public education? 

Information on such questions as the foregoing does not pro- 
vide easy answers to the problem of what amount should be 
expended for public education in a particular locality, in a 
state, or in the nation as a whole. They do constitute one basis 
for decision in the complex process of budgeting funds for 
public schools. 
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Technological 
Change and 
Automation 




Research, the application of new knowledge to industrial 
processes, and automation are remaking the economy ot the 
United States. The scope and rapidity of this change arc bring- 
ing about what some have called the Second Industrial Revolu- 
tion. The impacts of this revolution are profound for education. 
It is imperative that schools and colleges respond to the new 
and changing demands being made upon them. 



OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS 

Professional and Technical Workers 

One of the most persistent occupational trends in the United 
States is the growing demand for workers with increased gen- 
LTeducS and Advanced technical and professional tram- 
ing A college degree is required even for admission to training 
for a mounting number of callings . 1 Many business concerns 
look upon a college degree as the minimum requirement for 
employment in positions that lead to the more attractive types 

° The fastest growing occupations are those that require larger 
amounts of general education and advanced technical and 
professional training. 

i U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
look Handbook. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1961 . p. 29 . 
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The 1960 U.S. Census Report states that “professional and 
technical personnel, the most highly educated of all workers, 
are increasing fastest” The following are figures for 1950-70: 



1950 5 million 

1960 7.5 million 

1970 (estimated) 10 million 



Professional and technical workers in 1950 were 8 percent 
of the employed population. By 1970, this percentage will be 
well over 12.5. 2 



Skilled and Semiskilled Workers 

Below the professional and technical occupations in amount 
of training required are those designated as skilled and semi- 
skilled. Both are growing in number, but the skilled occupa- 
tions are growing more rapidly than the semiskilled. 3 



Unskilled Workers 

The percent of the employed population now classified as 
unskilled will continue to decline. 

The least skilled of all workers do the hardest physical work, 
except perhaps farm laborers, and are usually the lowest paid. 
Over the past half century their place in the labor force has 
dropped from 12.5 per cent to less than 6 per cent in 1960. 
In numbers, the need for unskilled workers will remain about 
the same during the coming decade, but their proportion in 
the labor force will continue to drop— to less than 5 per cent 
by 1970. 4 

Figure 1 shows the trend for three occupational groups from 
1900 to 1960 and estimates the trend to 1975. The group with 
the highest training (professional and technical workers) com- 
poses a rapidly rising percentage of the work force. The per- 



2 Ibid., p. 24. 

3 Ibid., pp. 22-25. 

4 Ibid., p. 26. 
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centages of the work force classified as farm workers and 
industrial laborers are rapidly declining. 



Farm Workers 

Farm workers made up 53 percent of the total labor force 
in 1870; by 1970 they will represent only about 6 percent. The 
greatest technological revolution in the United States has taken 
place in agriculture. 

In 1870, the number of farmers and farm workers was about 
7 million. It reached a peak of 11.5 million around 1910. 

By 1950, the number of farm workers had declined to 7 million 
(12 per cent of the labor force), the same number as 80 years 
before, even though the Nation’s population had increased 
almost fourfold and the quantity of farm products by 4.5 times. 

This downward trend in the number of farm workers con- 
tinued during the 1950-60 decade. In 1960, only 5.9 million 
farmers and farm laborers were in the labor force; by 1970, 
the total will have dropped still further, to about 5 million, 
only 6 per cent of the labor force, a ninefold drop in 100 years. 5 

The impact of the reduction in the number of farm workers 
is far greater in some states than in others. This is how it is 
in Mississippi: 

The 1960 Census shows that over half the farm population 
of Mississippi has moved to urban centers in the last 10 years, 
and also about 75 per cent of the population lives in urban 
centers, so we need fewer and fewer farmers, and industrializa- 
tion is demanding more education. To just get out there and 
plow a mule, you know, like it has been in Mississippi up until 
a few years ago, could be done without being able to read 
and write. But, now we have come to the time that some- 
thing is going to have to be done about this thing because it 
requires skills and education that haven’t been required before. 
And it is an emergency. 6 



5 Ibid., pp. 16-17. 

6 Williams, W. E., supervisor of adult education, Mississippi State Depart- 
ment of Education. Testimony before U.S. 87th Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Education and Labor, 1962. 
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